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Animals in Books 
I. The Realistic Story 
By EpGar OsBoRNE 








HEN in 1894 parents and children opened 

Kipling’s Jangle Book and read, “ It was 

seven o’clock of a very warm evening 

in the Seeonee hills when Father Wolf 

woke up from his day’s rest, scratched 
himself, yawned, and spread out his paws one after the 
other to get rid of the sleepy feeling in their tips,” they 
did not perhaps realize that, by a stroke of genius, an 
author had opened a new and exciting world to lovers of 
animal stories. To understand the full significance of 
this great event a little exploration into the earlier 
development of the animal tale might prove of interest 
to many who are interested in books for children. It 
is by no means a dull story. 

The earliest form of literature which attracted children 
was the moral lesson book of the talking-beast kind, in 
which animals assume human characteristics, speech and 
actions. I have heard it stated that these talking-beast 
tales have been greatly overdone in recent years, and that 
the more realistic nature story is gradually crowding them 
out. To believe this would be to disregard the needs of 
young children, for in choosing animal stories for them 
it is not necessary to stick to straight natural history. All 
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animals can talk and act like human beings in a child’s 

first book about them. When he hears 4sop’s Fables, 

Reynard the Fox or those wonderful Indian stories from 
Jataka, they are perfectly natural and as much alive to 
him as any real animal could be. 

Perhaps the most remarkable point about the develop- 
ment of the animal tale is that, as such stories are so 
popular now and the number of them so large, the 
earliest collection of these tales—which became the 
household literature of all nations of Europe under the 
name of AGsop’s Fables—has ever since those far-off 
times remained, with few exceptions, the most popular 
favourite with children until the advent of Uncle Remus. 
As for the few exceptions, next to sop’s Fables, 
Reynard the Fox is the best known of the tales in which 
animals play the chief part, acting and talking with all the 
duplicity of men. Why have these ancient tales main- 
tained their popularity both with children and adults ? 
Amid the complexities of life it is always a convenience, 
to adults at least, if problems can be presented in simple 
terms. ‘The fable and the allegory were intended to 
achieve this end. The fable in particular identifies the 
virtues and vices with the character of beasts, birds and 
fishes. Man may be the most interesting thing to man, 
but animals are mo¢e interesting to children and people 
of childlike mind. As the cynic has observed, “ the more 
I know of men, the more I respect dogs.” 

In feudal times the bare struggle for existence which 
Reynard portrays, greed, cunning and force reigned 
supreme ; force and cunning were powers that mattered 
very much and, if Reynard has a moral, it is that cunning 
is more powerful than force. But it can hardly be the 
moral ot the allegory that has attracted so many children 

_to Aisop and Reynard. It is the shifty and adventurous 
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hero who captures their interest; the triumph of the 
little crafty animal against great beasts and the many 
intrigues against Noble, Isengrim and Bruin which 
enlist their sympathy much as David or Jack the Giant- 
Killer has them on his side in the conflict with the giant. 

Bestiaries, less popular than AXsop and Reynard, also 
had a wide circulation in earlier times, and survived up 
to quite recently as a combination of animal story and 
natural history. [once knew a colonial family who owned 
a young tiger which answered to the name of Manti, 
short for Manticora. My bibliographical knowledge, 
slight though it is to-day, was negligible then, and it 
was not until many years later, when Manti had been 
consigned to a zoo and became the possessor of a more 
conventional name, that I came across a book about 
animals for “‘ the instruction of children,” which told 
me more about the origin of Manti’s name. The book 
in question, a new edition “carefully corrected and 
amended,” was issued in 1786 and is entitled A Descrip- 
tion of three hundred animals, viz., Beasts, Birds, Fishes, 
Serpents and Insects ; with a particular account of the manner 
of their catching Whales in Greenland ; extracted from the 
best authors, and adapted to the use of all capacities. 

All manner of strange and well-known animals are 
described in this book. Amongst the strange animals 
there is the Manticora and the Lamia, concerning which 
there are many fictitious stories, for “by its fraud it 
destroys men, for, when it sees a man, it lays open its 
breast, and entices him to draw near; and, when it has 
him within reach, it falls upon him and devours him.” 
There are also described the Allocamelus,the Strepsiceros, 
the Musmen, and many others too numerous to mention 
here. The description of the Manticora, however, I give 
in full. This animal is “a devourer, is bred among the 
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Indians ; having a triple row of teeth beneath and above, 
and in bigness and roughness like a lion’s ; as are also 
his feet; face and ears like a man’s; his tail like a 
scorpion’s, armed with a sting, and sharp pointed quills. 
His voice is a small trumpet, or pipe. He is so wild that 
tis very difficult to tame him; and as swift as a hart. 
With his tail he wounds the hunters, whether they come 
before or behind him. When the Indians take a whelp 
of this beast they bruise its buttocks and tail, to prevent 
its beating the sharp quills; then it is tamed without 
danger.” 

This description inclines one to believe that Edward 
Lear might have derived some of his inspiration from 
this diverting book, or from bestiaries of earlier origin. 
The Dog with the Luminous Nose or the Quangle 
Wangle could hardly possess less claim to reality than 
the devourer bred among the Indians. It will perhaps 
interest some readers to know that the Mermaid is 
included in the insect section. There are, of course, 
many interesting questions in connection with animal 
fables, allegories, and bestiaries, some of which still lie 
beyond a complete and definite answer. Folk-lore does 
not, however, come within the province of this article, 
which is concerned solely with the attraction animal 
stories have for children and for writers of children’s 
books. A little knowledge is, as we all know, a dangerous 
thing ; my only hope is that the limited knowledge I 
possess on the origin of animal stories, if not already 
familiar to the reader, is neither too inaccurate nor too 
indigestible. 

Considering the early origin of tales in which animals 
act the chief part, it may seem surprising that the gap 
between the classical animal fable and the new children’s 
literature, which arose round about 1750, is so wide. 
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There are, of coutse, a few books of emblems designed 
for the use of younger minds but they bear no resemblance 
and cannot be expected to excite the minds of children as 
the classical or Medieval animal tales. To quote but 
one example from Emblem literature, a child could hardly 
be expected to show enthusiasm for the kind of doggerel 
which Bunyan wrote for children. The Pélgrim’s 
Progress belongs to children by right of adoption, but 
for their especial benefit Bunyan wrote a book entitled 
Divine Emblems, or Temporal Things Spiritualized ; fitted 
for the use of boys and girls. Children could hardly be 
expected to adopt the animals described by Bunyan as 
heroes and it is doubtful if any found spiritual edification 
in the sad verses which he wrote. The Emblem “ Upon 
a Frog ” may well serve as an example : 
** The Frog by nature is both damp and cold, 

Her mouth is large, her belly much will hold, 

She sits sometimes ascending, loves to be 

Croaking in gardens tho’ unpleasantly.” 

As the demand for children’s books grew they became 
much more definitely pieces of fiction, with philosophic 
purpose, and moral atmosphere subordinated to the 
story. In this semi-artistic literary form the animal 
story as we know it to-day had its origin. Religion 
apart, several subjects do occur with some frequency ; 
the slavery question, cruelty to children and cruelty to 
animals, are frequent subjects for stories. 

If one were to believe all the tales by Mrs. Trimmer in 
a book published in 1786 entitled Fabulous Histories ; 
designed for the instruction of children respecting their treat- 
ment of animals, little boys spent their time pulling the 
wings off flies, throwing at tethered cocks, and tormenting 
puppies and chickens, but, whatever the truth, the 
children’s authors of this period were unanimous in 
protesting against such savagery. 
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The Trimmers of that age were acutely conscious of 
the superiority of man to the brute creation, and the 
animals depicted in the stories were merely dummies 
around which morals were hung. Rafsional Brutes, or 
Talking Animals, by Dorothy Kilner, is an account of an 
assembly of imaginary creatures, dogs, horses, cats, 
and so.on, who are supposed by the author to relate 
in human language the cruelties inflicted upon each of 
them by thoughtless and ill-natured children. Mary 
Belson (afterwards Mary Elliott) in The Rambles of a 
Butterfly, 1819, gives the brute creation a good deal of 
attention. One of the incidents describes boys pulling a 
frog to pieces. Another book by Mary Elliott promises 
at first sight to be of greater interest. It is entitled 
Confidential Memoirs, or Adventures of a Parrot, a Greyhound, 
a Cat and a Monkey, but it turns out to be a lifeless series 
of accounts, by the animals, of their life in captivity. 
The monkey’s story is a most unnatural and lifeless 
piece of writing. The poor animal reflecting on its 
triumph over children who tormented him says, “All 
things considered, I conceived I made a tolerable figure 
in this business ; and had the pleasure of seeing some 
amendment in the unruly children residing with me. 
But much time was requisite to do away with so many 
faults.” Such animal conversations, typical of this 
period, were a clear indication that the children of 1820 
had still to encounter a book of animal stories in which 
the characters could hold their love and affection. 
Dorothy Kilner got a little nearer to the secret in her 
Life and Perambulations of a Mouse, but even in this 
diverting book, very popular in its day judging from the 
number of editions I have come across, the animal 
language has too much literary flavour. The mice, for 
iristance, after a wonderful escape, describe their security 
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thus: “After we were a little recovered from the fatigue 
of mind, as well as of body, which we had lately gone 
through, we regaled very heartily upon the corn that 
sutrounded us, and then fell into a charming sleep.” 
All Dorothy Kilner’s books are in the same style, the 
little masters’ and misses’ adventures being of the 
simple everyday sort; each little incident, whether it be an 
animal story or otherwise, has its appropriate moral. 
Another writer of this period who wrote stories about 
animals was Edward Augustus Kendall, who certainly 
showed some devotion to dogs in Keeper’s Travels in 
Search of his Master (1798), a book which deserved to be 
popular and was in odd contrast to his other books. 
The Crested Wren (1799), for instance, begins with a 
delightful sketch of the natural history of the wren 
family, but, when the little bird begins to tell its own 
story, it is dull, solemn and lifeless, in exact contrast 
to what a child would imagine to be the life of such a 
gay little creature asa wren. When a wee bird is made to 
say “I wish to call your attention to the spirit of 
politeness,” what child could be expected to believe 
that such a thing matters outside in the warm sunshine 
amid fir trees, where a flutter of birds’ wings denotes a 
carefree hunt for insects ; Nature does not make heavy 
demands upon politeness. 

In the Bzography of a Spaniel, Anon. (1826), the dog 
describes how he “lived a whole year (with worthy 
people) not in affluence, yet in comfortable mediocrity,” 
but as a dog story it is well above the average and 
similar in character to another well-known dog sto 
by an anonymous writer, who in 1801 published Ie Dog 
of Knowledge, known in later editions as Bob, the Spotted 
Terrier ; or, Memoirs of the Dog of Knowledge. Bob was far 
too knowing even for a dog, revealing to readers a much 
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keener sense of the instinct and actions of human beings 

than those of dogs, and this book has, therefore, long 
since been forgotten along with all the other early 
nineteenth century unnatural history tales. I have, 
perhaps, given enough examples to indicate the un- 
flinching moral purpose behind these so-called animal 
stories. 

With the exception of Black Beauty (1877), none of the 
earlier animal stories have survived, although perhaps 
in an article of this nature mention should be made of 
The Wonderful and Extraordinary Adventures of Neddy Bray 
(1861), written by William Martin, an undistinguished 
writer for the young, and author of Peter Parley’s Annual 
(1840 to 1867). Neddy, as anyone can guess, was a 
donkey who experienced all manner of curious and 
exciting adventures. Like The Dog Crusoe, written by 
R. M. Ballantyne, Neddy does not recount his own 
adventures. The distinguishing feature of both these 
books is that they are plain adventure stories and make 
no attempt to “ point a moral.” 

Generations of children have been thrilled and 
delighted by the eventful life story of the horse Black 
Beauty, which he tells himself with such charm and 
simplicity. Although to adults this book may now 
appear old-fashioned, it is almost as popular with 
children to-day as the day it was published. Black 
Beauty was Anna Sewell’s only book; it was an 
immediate success and proved to be a very great advance 
on any previous animal story. 

The greatest event in the history of animal stories for 
children occurred in 1894 and 1895, when children were 
given access to a world where animals, if animals really 
talk, must have talked exactly like Baloo, Kaa, and 
Shere Khan. Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Books opened 
a new world to children in these stories of Mowgli, a 
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boy brought up by wolves ; of Toomai of the elephants ; 
of Red Dog; and of Kolick the White Seal, who led 
his people away from the shores of the hunters to an 
island where no men came. Since the genius of Kipling 
showed the way, the number of stories of real animals 
worthy of a space in any good children’s library have so 
much increased that it would be impossible to mention 
them in one short article. American writers in particular 
have excelled in this form of children’s book. 

To carty this account of the progress of animal tales 
through the ages to a satisfactory conclusion, it is 
essential to mention anothet class of animal story which 
will eventually be placed in a separate class. I mean the 
fanciful animal story which is so closely allied to the 
fairy tale. This kind of animal tale calls for a special 
kind of imaginative writing, and is now well represented 
among notable books for children. Many of these 
stories of ducks, rabbits, cats and dogs appear almost 
daily. Most of them are mediocre enough but 
occasionally there is one that will find its niche upon the 
nursery shelf, and on rare occasions might even possess 
a certain degree of comparison with the nursery classic 
written by Beatrix Potter. Wars may come and wars 
may go, but I hope that the adventures of Peter Rabbit 
in Mr. McGregor’s garden, Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail 
and all the others, will survive many human catastrophes. 

Other outstanding books in this class are the Uncle 
Remus stories and Kenneth Graham’s Wind in the 
Willows, with its humour and absurdity which appeals 
to both young and old alike. Mr. Milne’s Winnie the 
Pooh is a book most likely to become a classic for all 
time, also Kipling’s Just So Stories, with their ridiculous 
natural history, and, to add another example, the Dr. 
Dolittle stories by Hugh Lofting. This kind of fanciful 
animal story needs a chapter all to itself. 
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The Book Cupboard under the Stairs 
By ExtsaBETH KYLE. 


NDER the stairs in my grandparents’ home 

was a little book cupboard lit by electric 

light. It had a special smel], which to me 

was quite intoxicating. Now I recognize the 

smell as mould, and possibly dry rot. For, 
while some of the books contained here were quite 
modern, or were modern in those Edwardian days, 
having been bought specially for my delectation, others 
dated back from the time when my grandparents them- 
selves were young. 

All of them were tales for children. In fact, that 
cupboard was a museum-piece, a tangible history of 
fashions in juvenile literature. Not that long dead 
fashions in speech or costume worried me at all. When 
little Tommy, in Sandford and Merton, was described as 
wearing a fine laced coat, I accepted the vision of him 
in a Norfolk jacket laced up the front with bootlace, 
probably because he had lost all the buttons on it; 
while Mrs. Merton’s constantly recurting phrase, “ ’m 
vastly obliged to you ” struck me as merely the acme of 
elegant manners. But The Fairchild Family frightened me. 
Underlying its ptim religiosity I somehow sensed the 
brutal eighteenth century, and after reading the desctip- 
tion of the tarred highwayman hanging from the gallows, 
I left it severely alone. 

Those books were, of course, relics of an earlier age 
than even my grandparents knew. During my own 
childhood books for children were still bought spatingly 
and preserved for later generations instead of being 
thrown away. Thus, there was quite a collection of 
mid-Victorian tales, very moral and even mawkish, with 
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delightful woodcuts, and titles like Ministering Children ; 
The Star in the Dust Heap ; The Young Rajah; and so on. 

The young Rajah had, I remember, a faithful tigress who 

preserved his life at the expense of her own. Has my 

memory failed, or was that tigress really called Violet? 

As one progressed round the shelves, the fashions in 
the illustrations subtly changed. Now the boys, called 
Alfred or Neville, wore Eton jackets, and hansom cabs 
bore girls wearing pinafores and straw hats instead of 
little pork-pies adorned with feathers back to school. 
A whole shelf of stories by Mrs. Molesworth, that 
popular juvenile writer of yesterday, brought things 
neater to my comprehension, and with them, curiously 
enough, the charm of another world vanished. 
Edwardian tales which described just the life I was living 
myself had no magic for me. My imagination was no 
longer at liberty to dress Tommy Merton in fantasy, not 
was I dazzled and charmed by reading of a heroine with 
a name like Augusta and a diamond brooch valuable 
enough, when sold, to save a whole village from 
starvation... 

At this point I think I turned, in disgust, to the Fairy 
Tale. Hans Andersen gave me my first feeling for stvle—. 
and that in translation too. Long afterwards, when I 
wrote and, as I thought, initiated, a certain type of 
newspaper travel sketch, it came to me with a jolt that 
Andersen had done much the same thing, only far better, 
in What the Moon Saw. 1 had tread and re-read those 
travel pictures of his till I knew them by heart. It was a 
strange choice for a child. 

Early in this century a publishing firm brought out a 
series of childrer’s classics boiled down into nice little 
green containers and attractively illustrated in cclour. 
I read Undine that way, and also The Water Babies. They 
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satisfied me completely, and left me, regrettably perhaps, 
with no desire, at any time, to pursue my knowledge of 
those immortal tales into the original versions. Someone 
once showed me a de /uxe edition of Undine, unabridged, 
with exquisite illustrations by Edmund Dulac. I turned 
over the pages gingerly, then dropped the book, revolted. 
Undine looked different ; the fountain was a different 
colour, and what were ail those descriptions of scenery 
and so forth, stuck in for ? 

On the bottom shelf of the cupboard, furthest away 
from The Fairchild Family, was my Grandmother’s 
handsome present, a beautiful copy of Alice in Wonderland, 
illustrated by Arthur Rackham. And now I come to a 
confession which pains and embarrasses me. That copy 
was nevet removed from the shelf after having been read 
through once. Some people—or someone—was trying 
all through the book to be funny. I liked funniness to 
be accidental, and Lewis Carroll was not accidental 
enough for me. I tried to take the book seriously, but 
that wouldn’t do either. So I left the book on its shelf, 
and plunged instead into a fascinating serial called Martin 
Hyde, then appearing in the current Chatterbox, which I 
took right into the cupboard when I wanted to be 
undisturbed. Martin Hyde, a tale of the Monmouth 
Rebellion, exercised a spell upon me far stronger than 
any other adventure story of the day. Looking back, I 
was puzzled by this, but am puzzled no longer. I have 
just discovered that the name of the author was John 
Masefield. 

And now, having for many years pursued literature 
down other paths, I too, have begun to try to fill some 
humble corner of a child’s book shelf. What have I 
learned from the old book cupboard of my youth ? 
Firstly, that up-to-dateness does not matter in juvenile 
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fiction, and that an imaginative child can, and likes to, 
leap barriers of time, forming its own explanations for 
what, in adult fiction, might be merely puzzling and 
unreal. Secondly, that it does matter whether one reads 
a classic first in the original or in the abridged edition. 
Since so much abridging is done nowadays, it scems 
important that it should always be done by writers of 
real literary worth, not merely those who can tell a plain 
tale. Line for line, word for word, that tale is engraved 
on a child’s mind, and will insensibly form its opinion 
of the masterpiece for all time. It is a pity that dead 
authors can no longer issue suits for libel. 

And thirdly ? This brings mc back to my confession 
about Alice. Are we perfectiv sure that children enjoy 
grotesque fantasy as much as we do when picking and 
choosing among the more-and-more fantastic Juveniles in 
the book shops ? After all, a child’s mind is fantastically 
funny enough and needs "perhaps less stimulus in that 
direction than we modern writers give it. But then I may 
possibly be influenced by my own blind spot. Oris it only 
that I am a Scot, and that Scots have no sense of humour ? 


CaraLoGuEs.—Recently Transatlantic Arts sent us a catalogue 
of their children’s books. This is a rarity nowadays and was 
proportionately welcome. It has to share a shelf with many 
other things, including a bundle bearing the legend, “‘ Catalogues 
of American Children’s Books, 1943-44,” and I was moved to open 
this bundle again and examine its contents afresh. The result made 
me a trifle despondent and more than a little envious. These 
American publishers’ lists are almost as attractive now as they ever 
were and so crammed full of good things that we are not yet 
allowed to import. Some of them are extremely well produced, 
and I find I have a particular affection for those of the Viking 
Press, Holiday House, Knopf, The Oxford Press and Macmillan. 
I wonder whether British publishers ever see these lists. I wish 
they would study them carefully and profit by them, because they 
are in the main so much more attractive than most of our own 
pre-war productions. 
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Notes from the Attic 


Booxs Across THE SeA.—Children’s books were news in 
November. The Exhibition of American Children’s Books held at 
Chaucer House and organized by Books Across the Sea provoked 
leaders in The Times, Manchester Guardian and Times Literary 
Supplement. It was mentioned in the Children’s Hour of the B.B.C., 
which also arranged for messages of greeting to be broadcast to 
America on behalf of authors, publishers, and librarians. This 
publicity, not accorded to local Book Weeks, endorses what was 
said in the November Junior BooksHELF about national Book 
Weeks. The exhibition was well organized and the presence of 
Mrs. Beatrice Warde ensured a friendly atmosphere. Authors, 
publishers, booksellers, librarians and children were catered for on 
different days. It is to be hoped that the first three groups read, 
marked and learned what America is doing, particularly in subject 
books and all classes of books for the adolescent. Many a children’s 
librarian, only too aware of the painful gaps in English children’s 
literature, must have longed for copies of some of these books, or 
their English equivalents, and wondered when they will have 
English counter parts of the bibliographies on view. The main 
feature of the exhibition was the fifty books selected by the 
American Institute of Graphic Art for typography and design. In 
the catalogue of these issued by the National Book League, the 
name of the designer, presumably responsible for the production 
of the book as an artistic whole, was given as well as those of 
author and illustrator. English publishers might note this, too. 
We were gratified to hear nice things said about THE JuN1or Boox- 
SHELF in the messages from children’s librarians in the U.S.A. 


Enrp Biyron.—Miss Blyton has written one hundred and fifty 
books and aims at a steady twenty a year. She is reported as saying 
“It is like pulling cotton off : a reel.” 


BEATRIX Porrer. lata the miscellany of cards and letters 
of goodwill that reached us at Christmastide came a small book 
from America, published by The Horn Book. To our delight it 
turned out to be a handsome little edition of Wag-By-Wall, a story 
written by Beatrix Potter but never published until it appeared in 
the Horn Book a few months before the author’s death in December, 
1943. Now the proprietors of the Horn Book have reprinted the 
story in book form and it is a copy of this reprint that has reached 
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us. Wag-By-Waill is a lovely little tale originally intended by its 
author as a pendant to The Tailor of Gloucester. It tells of a lonely 
old woman, her long-cased clock and her singing kettle. It is 
steeped in Beatrix Potter’s deep humanity and redolent of a country 
life that is rapidly passing away. The Horn Book publishers have 
made of it a delightful little volume with wood-cut decorations by 
J. J. Lankes and for frontispiece a happy photograph of the author 
with a little girl friend. We are grateful to have been sent a copy 
of the book, which will take its place among our shelf of treasures. 


Tue Catt or Lonpon.—-Miss N. M. Johnson, of Southampton 
Public Library, one of our more promising children’s librarians, 
has recently been appointed to St. Pancras. Another children’s 
librarian came from Southampton a year or two ago to a post in 
London. Is it that London is in itself so much more attractive ; 
is it that the provincial libraries are better training grounds; or 
do London boroughs offer such larger salaries as to become an 
irresistible magnet ? 


New ZEALAND Buys FROM AMERICA.—At a meeting of librarians 
recently, Miss E. C. Carnell, County Library Service, New Zealand, 
said that children’s librarians in that country are buying more and 
more books from U.S.A. because a sufficient range of British books 
of good quality just does not exist. This is not good news. When 
American publishers set out to capture foreign markets they do it 
very thoroughly. When will some qualified body become articulate 
on this subject of children’s book shortage and let English 
publishers know where the chief gaps lie. 


PENNY PLAIN, TWoPENCE CoLouRED.—Some years ago a note 
appeared in these columns announcing the closing of the Pollock 
shop in Hoxton where toy theatres had been made and sold for 
generations. We have news now (vide the Daily Telegraph) that the 
old shop is to be re-opened under the joint ownership of the 
antiquarian bookseller Alan Keen and the actors Robert Donat and 
Ralph Richardson. The whole stock, consisting of 1,300 plates, is 
owned by the three partners. It is hoped to enlarge the repertoire 
by the inclusion of settings of present and future West End 
productions and a start is being made with “Peter Pan,” 
“* Aladdin,” and “ The Silver Pageant.” The structure of the 
traditional Pollock theatre is to be modernized, with electric 
lighting and a folding stage. The first floor of the Hoxton shop is 
to be kept as a museum. 
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Firry Best Booxs.—The Fifty Best Books chosen each year by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts has long interested those 
people in this country who have envied the high standard of 
production of so many American books. Now, at long last, and 
under the stimulus, and despite the difficulties of war, Britain has 
selected from the 1944 output fifty books that are deemed worthy 
to be sent to America as representing the best work we can show. 
The choice is purely, of course, on grounds of production 
standards ; the literary content does not count. The fifty chosen 
books offer some mild surprises to the layman. The children’s 
books included in the fifty are Bells Across the Sand, by T. Ritchie 
(Chatto) ; The Midget Books (Chatto); Jenny the Jeep, by J. Townend 
(Faber); History of the Countryside, by M. and A. Potter (Puffin 
Books); and Monty’s New House, by H. Stebbing (Transatlantic 
Arts). 


That such a collection of fifty books can be assembled at this 
stage of the war is a matter for pride, and we sincerely hope that it 
will provide a stimulus for post-war development. 


Books For YoutH.—There are many signs that librarians, 
haltingly, gropingly, inefficiently, but with the best intentions, are 
beginning to take seriously that most difficult of all library .tasks— 
the satisfaction of the particular book needs of the adolescent. 
That a special collection is necessary, whether in a separate room or 
section of the library, or included in the adult stock with some 
easily distinguishable binding or marking, is obvious to anyone 
interested in books who ever has the least connection with young 
readers. The “ open sesame ” principle of browsing at will among 
a collection of the best books is not a practicable one for ninety-nine 
per cent. of young people. Firstly, no public library is a collection 
of the best books ; secondly, the “ best book ” is not necessarily 
the most useful for the young reader’s purpose ; thirdly, we live in 
an age when few people have the time necessary for browsing ; 
fourthly, during the hours when we might be browsing the public 
library is closed ; fifthly, very few libraries have a single member of 
their staffs qualified to select books for adolescents. So it all looks 
rather hopeless. Nevertheless we must in some way overcome all 
these difficulties and move forward with the growing development 
of intelligent work with youth. 
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MUSTAPHA MONKEY 
BARBARA HASTINGS 
A new book by the author of that delightful book, ‘‘ Lobby 
Lobster.’’ Itis an exciting story about three apes on tour 
with a Neapolitan singer and two little English friends. 
Nicholas Bentley drew the pictures. 68. 


THE COTTAGE IN THE WILDWOOD 
DOROTHY CLEWES 

A charming story with a ‘‘ Wind in the Willows ”’ theme. 

Tells how the animals, aided by Stream, conspired to 

expel two humans from a cottage in the wood, previously 

unoccupied for years. Illustrated by Irene Hawkins. 6s. 


BUNNY BUFFIN 
ALEC BUCKELS 
Two rabbits, Bunny and Tut, have most amazing ad- 
ventures, especially with a sly old fox. Still, their friends 
always help them to escape just in the nick of time. 
Illustrated by the author. 4s. 6d. 








FABER AND FABER 











Ready in the Spring 





A Picture History of Britain 


Written and Illustrated in colour 
By CLARKE HUTTON 


With short notes but numerous pictures, Clarke Hutton traces 
the history of Britain from early days before the Romans invaded 
this island down to the present war. The text is brief, but the 
illustrations in full colour throughout will givé every child who 
studies it a visual picture of the march of events in Britain, the 
change of fashions, the gradual progress of civilization—all this 
without too many details of dates and battles. Here will be found 
all the really significant events displayed with drama and humour. 


It is, in fact, a child’s dream of a history book. 


8s. 6d. net 
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Curtain Up 
NOEL STREATFEILD 


*For older folk at school, Noel 
Streatfeild’s admirable story 
of children in training for the 
stage.’—Observer. 





‘The author knows her sub- 
ject and with her gift of 
delightful narrative makes a 
most attractive story out of 





Bruno 
& The Chimp 


SUSAN GLADSTONE 


Written and iilustrated by an 
artist only twelve years old 
and reproduced throughout in 
colour. The story is of a 
small bear, who gets lost and 
found again, and the clever 
pictures, full of detail and 


re | 






it.—Liverpool Post. 







colour, are worthy of many 
an older illustrator 
6/- net 


Tliustrated by D. L. Mays. 


PPA NA AS NS 


DENT (htteges yy 


POETRY FOR YOU 
By C. DAY LEWIS. 
Cr. 8vo. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 


“A modern poet who has had experience as a 
teacher in school has written this little book to 
explain what poetry really is and what enjoyment 
it can give.”—The Times Educational Supplement. 


MR. PEPYS AND HIS MUSIQUE 
By IRENE BENNETT 
Cr. 8v0., 48 pp., including 16 pp. of Music, 2s. net. 


Samuel Pepys, who was himself a “lover of 
Musique,” is the central figure in three episodes. 
These plays are designed to stimulate interest in 
the music and instruments—recorders and harpsi- 
chord—which he played and enjoyed so thoroughly. 


pecceesseses BASIL BLACKWELL 
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The New Books 


SOME PICTURE BOOKS 































Avracu, J. Timbu the Monkey. Illus. by Arnrid 
Johnston. 26 pp. 106}. Oblong 
boards. P. Lunn ; ‘ 4/6 


Timbu was of an exploring turn of mind and this book 
tells of his adventures when he set out to discover what lay 
beyond the lake. Though a satisfactory story the greater 
praise must be given to Miss Johnston’s pictures which, in 
bright colours, show the various jungle animals in lively 
attitudes. 


Sa Sa en, 


Cam. Barbara Lamb. Illus. by the author. 
32 pp. 10X74. Boards. Lane. : , 5/- 


Barbara Lamb was heralded, on the part of its publishers, 
with a great fanfare of publicity trumpets, a fact that must put 
any reviewer on his guard. So I approached the book 
prepared to find any possible fault. After reading the story 
and looking critically at the pictures I confess I can find little 
to quibble about. That little is the rather sophisticated 
expressions on the faces of some of Barbara Lamb’s 
companions. But these expressions are none the less very 
amusing and make a great deal of the pleasure of the book. 
Any child of the age for which the book is intended will get 
pleasure from them. He will go further. He will discover 

many little happy details in each picture that may escape him 
at the first glance; the delightfully bucolic shepherd or the 
very worldly looking but kindly showman. The story is simply 
and excellently told. The central idea—of a singing lamb—is 
novel, and the relationship of the lamb’s adventures to their 
human counterparts will be appreciated. The colouring is 
extremely well reproduced and the book is a pleasure to handle. 
We can only hope that its successors, as announced rather 
ostentatiously here and there about the book, will be of 
equal quality. 
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GLaDsTONE, S. Bruno and his Friend Chimp. Illus. 
by the author. 31 pp. 8$x6. Oblong 
boards. Dent , , : R . 





6/- 





This is a simple teddy-bear story with pleasant coloured 
pictures. Both story and pictures are by a girl of twelve and 
they show remarkable talent in one so young, suggesting that 
the artist’s later work may be of unusual merit. 










Hare, K. Orlando the Marmalade Cat; his silver 
wedding. Illus. by the author. 32 pp. 14} 10$, 
Limp boards. Country Life. . ‘ 





6/- 





Among picture books of the last few years Orlando has 
no peers and Kathleen Hale is to be congratulated on keeping 
up her standard. To those unfortunates who do not know 
Orlando we can but say, “‘ Get hold of the first you can find.” 
For the information of Orlando enthusiasts we can say that 
this latest volume describes the plans for a great celebration, 
the misadventures that might have ruined all, and the 
brilliantly successful culmination. 









Netson, C. The Joll; Picnic. Mlus. by W. Trier. 
29pp. 107. Oblong; cloth back. Sylvan 
Press ° ° . , , ‘ 


Whether an adult likes this book depends mainly on 
whether he likes Walter Trier at all. That several children 
of six years like it I have been able to prove. The whole 
Jolly family, who are farmers, have an annual picnic, and Mr. 
Jolly being a kindly sort of man hopes all his farm animals are 
also having a good time. They are; and the story, and 
especially the pictures, show us how they are doing it. Walter 
Trier brings a good deal of humour into every picture, giving 
life to Mr. Nelson’s not very inspiring text. 








Sr. Vincent, I. Te Helen Haywood Colour Book. 






TOWNEND, J. Jenny the Jeep. Illus. by the author. 





Illus. by H. Haywood. 24 pp. 11XgQ. 
Oblong. Hutchinson ; . ‘ 5/- 

As will be gathered from the title, the large coloured 
pictures are the more important part of this book, Miss St. 
Vincent’s text being subsidiary. Although the artist shows no 
outstanding artistic imagination, her pictures have much to 
attract young children. The drawing is good, the colours 
bright and clear, and the familiar animal and bird characters 
perform their little daily duties and pastimes just as the 
youngest readers like them to do. 


27 pp. 845. Oblong boards. Faber. 3/6 


The adventures of a jeep, which instead of being green 
like the others is pink, make this book. After doing valuable 
work in the invasion of Italy, Jenny is sold to an ice-cream man 
and becomes a very popular ice-cream cart. Mr. Townend’s 
coloured lithographs make this a very attractive little book. 


CHIANG YEE. Dabbitze. Illus. by the author. 














64 pp. 94x74. Trans. Arts . : . 10/6 


The central figure in this story is a motherless little 
Chinese boy. He is a shy, rather timid child, whose only 
constant companion is Dabbitze, a young water-buffalo. While 
Ho-Lin’s old father toils long hours in the rice fields, the lonely 
boy makes his own amusements with his companion and finds 
himself in such minor difficulties as are natural to such a 
companionship. The simply told story is imbued with a 
profound human quality and both story and illustrations have 
an uncommon delicacy, and an atmosphere of tranquillity 
underlying which is a sense of much labour for little return. 
The book is most attractive in appearance and must take a high 
place among the year’s books for children. 
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Foster, E. Gigi. Iilus. by Ilse Bischoff. 118 pp. 


7x 9}. Collins : ' 10/6 

Gigi was the only Merry- Go- Round hoses i in the Vienna 
Prater who could race in time to The Blue Danube and canter 
toapolka. Beloved by all children, he became famous. Then, 
in the 1914-1918 war, he suffered many ignominies. He was sent 
to France toa very inferior Merry-Go-Round, was sold with old 
junk in the Caledonian Market in London, was taken to 
America to become a garden ornament, but finally was 
discovered by his first child devotee, now grown up. Gigi 
joins the gypsy Merry-Go-Round and we leave him with the 
assurance that the rest of his life will be passed happily in a 
congenial atmosphere. 

There is a satisfyingly real flavour about this story. 
We admire Gigi, but always we are aware of his limitations. 
His origins and qualities are normal; he never transgresses 
the confines of his natural world. Children, of course, are 
able to converse with the wooden horses as with their own 
nursery toys. But a foreign language is an obstacle to com- 
munication, and with adult life the childish faculty of under- 
standing is lost. Even the grown up Lili needs a child to 
interpret between her and her once-beloved Gigi. Yet within 
these well-defined limits, the “‘ animals” have life and 
individual personalities and many young readers will find 
Gigi a friend with whom they cannot bear to part. 

The illustrations have distinction and support the story. 
They have an immediate appeal that will at once attract young 
readers. 


Mackalt, D. Tales fora Godchild. Ulus. 242 pp. 





8 Xx st. Hutchinson . ‘ . 10/6 


This is a collection of a ied stories and 
nonsense verses for the small child. Mr. Mackail is very 
clever at making nothing into something and he shows such 
a true understanding of the minds and motives of the very 
young and of the ridiculous and whimsical trivialities that 

make them rock with laughter that I strongly suspect he is 
himself the original Uncle Foxley. The illustrations, oddly 
old-fashioned at first sight, are really thoroughly in keeping 
with the stories, many of which caricature the Victorian type 
of family life. 
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Moore, M. 








Dorcas, the Wooden Doll. Illus. by 
P. Fortnum. 62pp. 745. Sylvan Press . 6/6 


This story of a wooden doll has originality and charm. 
Dorcas was carved by a man back in Queen Anne’s days and 
she describes her life up to modern times. The drawings by 
Peggy Fortnum are pleasing and very much in keeping with 
the story. 

The adventures of Dorcas should not only appeal to 
younger girls, but the book has an added value in that it 
gives glimpses of changing life and fashions during two 
hundred years. 


RaE, G. Mary Plain’s Big Adventure. Illus. by 


I. Williamson. 119 pp. 735. Routledge 5/- 


One of the secrets in writing for children seems to be to 
make your readers really believe in the character created, 
whether human, immortal or animal. Mary Plain is an 
example of one of such characters. She is a very real person 
in the form of an unusual, affectionate, and rather pig-headed 
bear, who has made her reputation in former books by her 
creator and also in the B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 


Mary has the very exciting adventure in this new volume 
of falling by parachute from an aeroplane and being marooned 
on a South Sea island, where she makes friends with the natives 
in her own way, until she is at last rescued by her friend, 
the Owl Man. 


This is an exciting, humorous and very real story, and it 


can be well recommended to children of about seven to 
eleven years. 


STEBBING, H. Monty's New House. Illus. by the 








author. 24 pp. 107%. Boards. Trans. 
Arts . ; , ; 6/- 

Extremely attractive coloured pictures enhance this 
amusing story of a young monkey in his search for a new 
house, a search that reached a happy culmination when Willy 
Winkler crashed his aeroplane into a tree top. 
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COLLINS 


Now in preparation are a further four titles in the Adventure, Travel and Biography 
(A.T.B.) Series. All are aptly illustrated and in liter: style, are designed to suit 
the taste of the older and more discriminating boy and girl. No matter whether it be 
a biography of the gentle Kipling, dynamic Peter of Russia or the tempestuous 
Pavlova, all those junior novels have great merit and are, we believe, sufficiently fast 
moving to satisfy modern youth. 


In order of their publication this year they are: 

DANCING STAR: Story of Anna Pavlova by Gladys 
Malvern. 

SON OF EMPIRE: Story of Rudyard Kipling, by Nella 
Braddy. 

PETER THE GREAT : Story of The “ People’s Tsar ’”’ by 
Nina Brown Baker. 

EAST INDIA ADVENTURE: The great story and ad- 
ventures of the men who founded the East India 
Company by Wilson MacArthur. 

NOTE: ALL PRICED AT 7s. 6d. NET EACH. STRONGLY 
BOUND 

All books are of necessity in short supply, so please do not blame the bookseller or 

publisher if you are unable to obtain all you require. 


COLLINS JUNIOR BOOKS - CATHEDRAL STREET 
GLASGOW 
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SYLVAN PRESS 

The successful illustrated Juvenile Books of Christmas, 
1944—~+reprinting 
DORCAS THE WOODEN DOLL. 

By Mary F. Moore; 6s. 6d. 
“A delightful book for little girls, gracefully illustrated 
by sepia line drawings.’’—The Yorkshire Post. 
PIERRE OF NORMANDY. By Paul Tabori ; 6s. 6d. 
“You can hardly do better in time or matter.” — 

John o’London’s Weekly. 
RUNAWAY ADVENTURE. By M. E. Matthews; 7s. 6d. 
‘“‘An unusual story of the sea and foreign lands, well and 
concretely described.’’—New Statesman. 
FOR CHILDREN 
THE JOLLY PICNIC. By Walter Trier ; 7s. 6d. 
Sole Distributors: SIMMONS PAPER CO. LTD., 

24-25, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 

















Tarry, E. Hezekiah Horton. Illus. by O. 


Harrington. 39 pp. 846. Boards. 
Blackwell ’ : 7 : ; : 5/- 


This book is American ; patently so in its text and more 
so in its illustrations. In America I believe it was extremely 
successful. Here, it may not appeal so strongly. It is an 
example of how little substance is required to make a book. 
Hezekiah is a negro boy who loves automobiles, all auto- 
mobiles, and day-dreams about them. One day he and his 
bunch of young friends are given a ride in one and Hezekiah 
is promised another. And that is all there is in the story. 
On a second reading I am still wondering why so little 
substance makes so good a story. Perhaps it is that the author 
has succeeded in giving us an extremely neat and well-rounded 
vignette of a small boy’s simple wishes and complete satisfac- 
tion at their attainment. 


Toxstoy, A. Rassian Tales. Illus. by K. 


Kouznetsov. 195 pp. 745. Routledge 7/6 


M. Tolstoy has collected here fifty Russian folk tales and 
has retold them in a good simple manner. The majority of 
them are animal stories ; some may be termed fables. They 
vary in length though most are short, and only a very few of 
them will strike any familiar chord in English readers, except 
in so far as the ubiquitous fox appears in many with his 
usual cunning. 

Although some of the tales are well-rounded, many of 
them must appear to an adult reader to be pointless, but they 
are perhaps the more childlike for this. The volume must 
certainly be included in the “ story-teller’s ” reference shelf. 


Urriey, A. Littl Grey Rabbit’s Birthday. 








Illus. by M. Tempest. 88 pp. 7x5}. Boards. 
Collins . : : . , , 3/6 


With each new an in the series to which this book 
belongs the urge to compare it with Beatrix Potter’s classic 
little volumes is irresistible; the surface similarity is so 
marked. I have never felt that Mrs. Uttley does herself 
justice in these stories. They seem to lack inspiration. Miss 
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Tempest’s pictures, too, placed beside those of Beatrix 
Potter, have that same similarity and are yet so different. But 
this is enough comparison ; let the series stand on their own 
merits. The stories are simple and the now well-known 
group of animal friends are such an appealing, well-meaning, 
kindly group that every reader feels the happier for meeting 
them. Their efforts give to Grey Rabbit a happy birthday, 
strike pleasant human chords and provide material for an 
appealing little tale. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Atwater, M.M. The Ski Patrol. Wilus. 162 pp. 
8x5. Faber . ‘ ; , , ; 6/- 


For Brad Davis the prospect of a trip with his two 
uncles on the Winter Game Patrol in the Rocky Mountains 
was thrilling enough and the fact that a dangerous renegade 
trapper was known to be rifling the territory was an added 
attraction. All Brad’s brains, endurance and expertness on 
skis were needed to overcome the hardships and dangers of 
the journey before it reached a successful conclusion. 

The story has the ingredients that should ensure for it a 
wide public. Its scene is the wild snow-covered mountain 
region, its hero an adventurous youth with strength of 
character who meets dangers without flinching—and there are 
dangers enough. Bob and Lane are such uncles as any boy 
would be proud to own. 





BricGs, P. The Cat of Pine Ridge. Illus. by C. G. 





Ambler. 128 pp. 846}. Hutchinson. 6/- 


This is an interesting story of a boy and his cat who go 
from the east end of London to an animal sanctuary in the 
Swedish forests and of the adaptation of each to the new 
environment. Miss Briggs is much more at home with her 
animal characters than with human beings and the chief 
interest lies, therefore, with the parts of the book that are 
concerned with life in the forest. The introduction of a man 
who, in revenge for an early supposed wrong, starts a forest 
fire that drives all the animals away is very weak and 
unconvincing. 
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Fartey, W. Larry and the Undersea Raider. 
Illus. by P. K. _—— 159 pp. 8X5. 
Muller . : . ; : 6/- 


Two boys are torn re a on life of surf-riding and 
cycling to take part in the search for a Japanese submarine 
that has for long harassed shipping among the Hawaaian 
Islands. They have exciting and dangerous adventures. This 
is a very thrilling story of a side of warfare less usually written 
about and it presents also an interesting background of life 
on the islands. It may be recommended to those seeking a 
little variation from the monotonous plot repetitions of so 
many war-time stories for young readers. 


Fipter, K. The Borrowed Garden. 158 pp. 
5 <8. Lutterworth Press. : . ; 5/- 


When Dr. Bryden, the mother of five children, feels an 
urge towards war work, she is able to arrange, with surprising 
ease, for a rather vague and very forgetful spinster friend to 
give asylum to the whole family in her country cottage. The 
children proceed to take possession and to arrange their own 
lives without apparently any thought at all for the lady whose 
hospitality they abuse. They “borrow” a _ neighbour’s 
garden without permission and keep animals. There is a 
village show, a secret treasure and, of course, a satisfactory 
ending. This is a pleasant “ evacuee”’ story. 


Frrzroy,O. Steer by the Stars. Illus. by A. Bullen 
8x5. Collins ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 8/6 


A common pattern of a summer holiday, camping, fishing, 
and especially boating, with a spice of mystery and law 
breaking forms the theme of this story. The activities of the 
Stewart family with their boat Fauna are interestingly worked 
up and the local colour is good, but the end pieces to some of 
the chapters seem rather “meaningless until the mystery is 
reached and in any case add nothing really important to the 
story. The scene is the west coast of Scotland and there is a 
useful map. For boys and girls of eleven up. 
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Balbus: a picture book 
of building. Illus. by the authors. 49 pp. 
Cloth back. Pleiades ‘ ‘ , 


The text of this unusual book is short, consisting of half 
a page or so opposite each page of illustration. Necessarily 
somewhat sketchy, the various epochs, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Norman, Gothic and so on, are briefly covered 
and the salient features shown in the garishly coloured 
pictures. For readers from ten to twelve. 


7/6 


Hoce, G. Houseboat Holiday. lus. 261 pp. 
7454. Nelson ; . 7/6 
I do not intend to be disparaging to Mr. Hogg’s latest 
book when I say I am disappointed that it has a mystery in it. 
Almost all “ holiday ” stories for children introduce something 
similar and it always seems to me as though the author doubts 
his ability to sustain interest through the normal holiday events 
and activities. There is nothing impossible or incredible in 
most of these stories, but I have never heard of any actual 
holiday in which children were mixed up in anything of the 
sort. On the other hand the normal happenings of a holiday 
are intensely interesting when set down by a writer of talent. 


Houseboat Holiday is not an outstanding book, but the 
young people in it are well-marked characters typical of all 
self-reliant, adventurous children of their respective ages. 
They indulge in their own make-believe explorations ; are not 
quarrelsome ; enjoy the things they ought to enjoy; are 
inventive when circumstances call for invention, and by and 
large they contrive to have a good holiday. 


Lewis, C. D. Poetry for You. 112 pp. 74X>5. 
Blackwell : ; , ‘ ; ; 


The introduction adequately explains the scope and 
purpose of this book, which, in simple language, gives a fairly 
comprehensive analysis of the origin, meaning, purpose, styles 
and structure of poetry, without too much vivisection of the 


4/6 
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many excellent illustrative examples quoted. The rudiments of 
criticism are well developed, though the adult reader may not 
agree entirely with Mr. Lewis. If, however, the book is to 
reach the public for which it is specifically designed, those in 
charge of children’s reading must co-operate by definitely 
suggesting it to young readers who dislike or distrust poetry. 
Those already converted will need no urging to read it and will 
gain from it a more profound understanding and a livelier 
critical faculty. 








MattHews, M. E. Ranaway Adventure. Illus. by 
the author. 112 pp. 7$x5. Sylvan Press . 7/6 


The theme of this story is the adventures of a very poor 
boy who runs away from sordid surroundings and stows away 
on a ship bound for the Amazon, his adventures there, and 
his return to London and a better life. The earlier part of the 
book is exciting and suggests still greater excitements to 
follow, but later the boy and a companion, Dan, join up with a 
scientist collecting tropical birds and insects. From this point 
onward the book is more concerned with life on the Amazon, 
and though this is interesting enough, the reader, expecting 
more thrilling adventure, may feel somewhat cheated. The 
author develops his plot in a rather scrappy manner. For 
boys of about twelve. 


Mayo, FE. Shells and how they live. Illus. by 
the author. 32 pp. 10$7$. Oblong ; 
cloth back. Cresset Press ‘ 








Sfx 


This is an unusually attractive and useful introduction to 
the study of dwellers in shells. The approach is simple and 
clear in style and the many illustrations incolour are excellent. 
Though some of the creatures described are to be found in 
home waters, the majority are only to be studied in marine 
aquaria, and though the author intimates this, the whereabouts 
of such aquaria would have proved useful. The attractive 
outside appearance of this book suggests the picture-book age, 
but the actual age appeal is from twelve to fifteen. 
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Motoney, A. Lion’s Crouch. Illus. 133 pp. 
8x5. Faber ‘ : : 


The author of this fifth column story has been very 
successful in adopting a narrative method to get her story 
across. Mary tells the whole story to her sister Susan and with 
a sure and lively pen Miss Moloney has given us a tale that is, 
in the main, credible and interesting, even exciting, and that 
proceeds at a lively pace throughout. Her gift for characteriza- 
tion is good. Apart from the mystery involved there is the 
interest of ponies and dogs, especially Snapper, whose sad 
end, “in his country’s cause ” is so thrilling, though so few 
words are used to tell of it. 


SALTEN, F. Good Comrades. (\lus. by B. Kuhn. 


162 pp. 7$5. Trans. Arts ‘ ‘ 7/6 


Mr. Salten is a crusader in the cause of humane treatment 
of animals and his work has the virtues and the faults of all 
crusaders. The virtues far outweigh the faults. Good 
Comrades is a collection of stories about animals, some domestic, 
others wild. Some are extremely good, as for example, the 
story of the bear cub captured by gypsies, or the sportsman 
who heard the mating song of the woodcock. Included in the 
volume are a few essays that show the author’s keen apprecia- 
tion of many aspects of the countryside. Mr. Salten shows a 
great antipathy towards the keeping of wild animals in 
captivity, but readers may be surprised to find that he appears 
not to object to killing animals for sport. On the whole this 
is a mixed bag from which devotees of Bambi will glean little 
of lasting interest. 


SEVERN, D. Waggon for Five. Illus. by J, 





Kiddeil-Monroe. 233 pp. 745. Lane . 7/6 


David Severn always contrives to give us a satisfactory 
holiday story without overmuch excitement. In Waggon for 
Five two families join up in the way that holiday families have a 
way of doing and things move merrily to a suitable conclusion. 
Caravan and houseboat are the centres around which the story 
moves and a cricket match, houseboat fire and a circus are the 
highlights. The dialogue is rapid, the characterization fairly 
good except for the almost unbelievably foolish Pamela. For 
boys and girls from ten to fourteen. 
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STONEHAM, C. T. Siéwane’s Cave. Mlus. 142 pp. 
7X54. Muller ; ; ; 6/- 


From start to finish this is a very exciting story of the 
adventures of two children in Kenya. In their search for 
legendary treasure, they fall foul of the Rensburgs, who are 
determined to stop at nothing to gain the treasure for them- 
selves. Their various encounters test the children’s courage, 
endurance and resource to the full. Their last adventure with 
the Masai tribe is particularly thrilling and well-handled. 
The Kenya background is well described and the book may 
be recommended for boys and girls between ten and fourteen 
who like stories with an unusual scene and flavour. 


STREATFEILD, N. Curtain Up. Illus. by D. I. 
Mays. 288 pp. 745. Dent . | 7/6 
When Sorrel, Mark and Holly first went to live with 
their grandmother things looked very odd to them. For this 
grandmother was one of the great theatrical Warren family 
and she was determined that her grandchildren should all go 
on the stage. So she sent them to Madame Fidolia’s Children’s 
Academy of Dancing and Stage Training, where they 
immediately won scholarships. Noel Streatfeild, as may be 
expected, writes a most lively and entertaining story about 
the children’s training and daily life in the Academy and about 
their meetings with their talented theatrical cousins, aunts and 
uncles. Sorrel, Mark and Holly are a nice trio. I was glad 
that Mark eventually got back to the ordinary preparatory 
school -and so to the Navy as he wanted. Hannah, the 
children’s devoted factotum, is a splendid character; the 
stagey grandmother and her ex-dresser-maid are more 
conventional types but good fora laugh. This is an enjoyable 
book for under-fourteens, with a real stage atmosphere. 


Stuart, D.M. The Children’s Chronicle. lus. by 
H. M. Brock. 259 pp. 8x5. Univ. Lon. 
Press : ; : , 7/6 
The time range of this book is, as usual, lengthy, but the 

scene is more restricted than in this author’s earlier books. 

English history, and in particular, domestic life at different 
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periods is seen through the eyes and by the experience of 
successive generations of children of the same family living 
on the same estate. Thus we have a thread of continuity and 
a chronicle novel, as it were, instead of a series of short and 
disconnected stories. This will probably be a more popular 
style of presentation with young readers who have no special 
bias towards history and with those, and they are many, who 
prefer long to short stories. Miss Stuart’s books are all 
worthy of a place in the school library, and this latest effort is 
likely to be one of the most popular and most generally useful. 
For children from nine to eleven. 


Tasori, P. Pierre of Normandy. lilus. 68 pp. 
745. Sylvan Press : ;°s 6/6 

A short exciting story of a boy in Normandy who decided 
to join the French underground movement and found himself 
fighting with Allied paratroops immediately after “‘D ” Day. 
It is in the main realistic and credible enough and will be 
much enjoyed by boys of about twelve. 


OxeENHAM, E.. Daring Doranne. Illus. 182 pp. 
745. Muller , ; 


There is nothing out of the ordinary about this rather 
sentimental and pleasant story about a girl who went to take 
care of an old aunt by the sea, and was left a fortune. 
Doranne’s adventures are not very inspiring but interest is 
well maintained. 


The author is experienced in handling her characters and 
her plot, and the book will appeal to older girls. 






































THE BRIDGE 


A Section devoted to matter of especial interest to those responsible for 
the selection of books for young people between the ages fifteen to nineteen. 


The New Books 


Baker, R. Sr. B. I Planted Trees. Illus. 262 pp. 
8x54. Lutterworth Press , , . 10/6 


One need be no forester to enjoy this autobiography. 
Though it is primarily the story of a forester whose work has 
taken him to many parts of the world, it is also the story of a 
man who loves trees, a man for whom trees are his whole life. 
To young readers also this book has a value because of its 
author’s persistence from youth onward in pursuing his chosen 
manner of life, and in fighting against apathy and ignorance 
on behalf of his trees. Knowing how essential trees are to 
the economic life of mankind, not only as timber but in the 
matter of soil conservation and agriculture, Mr. Baker brought 
almost fanatical enthusiasm to bear on many authorities, 
often with excellent results. The numerous photographic 
illustrations are excellent. 


Corrter, J. Man with Wings: the story o 
Leonardo da Vinci. (llus. 175 pp. 8X 54. 
Harrap . : . 10/6 

Although all the world i is familiar with two of Leonardo’s 

paintings, the amazing many-sidedness of his genius is familiar 
to comparatively few. In this book Mr. Cottler presents 
Leonardo as primarily an inventive genius whose mind plays 
ever on mathematics and mechanical ideas ; as an indefatigable 
observer; seemingly painting masterpieces because the 
economic problem of living makes it necessary. This is a most 
interesting book, very readable, and the ultimate picture of 
the man clear and distinct. The illustrations, drawn in some 
cases from Leonardo’s voluminous notebooks, emphasise the 
author’s aim to establish the mechanical rather than the 
artistic greatness of his subject. 
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Haic-Brown, R. L. Starbuck Valley Winter. 


Illus by C. de Feo. 8X5. Collins . : 8/6 


In this most stimulating and fascinating story, sixteen- 
year-old Don Morgan and his friend Tubby Miller spend a 
winter trapping marten and hunting in the wilds of British 
Columbia. The author writes with first-hand knowledge, for 
he himself had the bright idea that experience of life in some of 
the remoter parts of Canada might be a useful preliminary to a 
career in the Colonial Civil Service. The Government thought 
otherwise, preferring a university degree. But with the new 
ideas of education now creeping in the value of this type of 
training for future Empire builders and holders may be 
realized. Here are no schools to build, no teachers to train, and 
an active, enterprising life likely to appeal to boys of spirit. 
Dangers have to be faced, decisions taken—the life is physically 
hard. But initiative is developed and boys rapidly grow into 
purposeful men by natural and compelling ways. An 
excellent story with the mark of truth upon it. 


Ketway, P. The Otter Book. 144 pp. 8454. 






Collins . ‘ ; ; ; 5/- 


It fell to my lot to review The Squirrel Book by this author 
and the reaction I then experienced is confirmed. Miss Kelway 
is guilty of much sentimentality. I forget whether she is 
actually reduced to tears in The Oster Book, but she comes very 
near to it. Nevertheless, the book will have a large public, 
because very many people like that sort of thing. The story 
of the growth of the young otter and her playfulness and antics 
is vividly and at times dramatically told. The author’s close 
interest in nature is apparent throughout the book, though this 
fact is occasionally paraded. It should help to stimulate a 
similar interest in others. The reader is drawn along to a 
dramatic and apparently inevitable ending, only to be amazed, 
cheated, overjoyed or frankly sceptical (according to his 
personal reaction to Miss Kelway’s manner of presentation) 
by an anti-climax in which everybody, including the hardened 
otter-hunter, lives happy ever after. The photographic 
illustrations are very pleasing. 
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Necuaey, I. Chemical Elements. Ullus. 151 pp. 
84x54. L.Drummond . : R 8/6 


This book, which combines the story of the discovery of 
the chemical elements with a lively and anecdotal account of 
their discoverers, can confidently be added to the list of books 
for concurrent reading with a school science course. A teacher 
will often have very little time to include much History of 
Science in his lessons, and indeed may prefer to encourage 
historical reading as an independent activity in his pupils. 
The faint (but not unexpected) tinge of the Marxist criticism 
is a recommendation, for sooner or later the young enquirer 
is bound to come across this modern tendency in scientific 
writing. The book begins with the work of Scheele and 
Lavoisier on oxygen, continues with a vivid account of Davy 
and his brilliant application of the electric current to the 
production of the alkali metals, proceeds via spectrum analysis 
and Mendeleev’s establishment of the periodic system to the 
discovery of the monatomic gases, to end with the radioactive 
elements. 


The illustrations are line drawings and photographs of 
the scientists and their apparatus. 


RICHMOND, K. Krark : The story of a carrion crow. 









Illus. 187 pp. Routledge : ; , 7/6 


Mr. Richmond will be remembered as the author of 
Kestrel Klee, in which he did for a kestrel hawk what he now 
does for a crow. This author’s faults are prominent; an 
over-dramatization of his theme; the use of extravagant 
language and strange phraseology. The result is an apparent 
striving after effect. After accepting these faults for the sake 
of the whole picture we have then to grant that Mr. Richmond 
tells us a good deal about the daily life of the crow over a 
period of three years in its relations both to its own kind and 
to the other. creatures with whom its very nasty character 
brings it in contact. Krark is indeed, as the author says, an 
unpleasant bird. Readers in their middle teens who are already 
interested in bird life will add to their store of knowledge by a 
perusal of this book. 
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E. M. Delafield 


By Lorna Lewis. 


M. DELAFIELD, novelist, playwright, critic 

and lecturer, who died just over a year ago, is 

not perhaps an obvious person to write about 

in these pages. Satirist, wit, fearlessly honest 

analyst of human motives, shrewd and metci- 
less debunker of the bogus, she had also many other 
gifts of authorship that might seem remote from the 
direct interests of young people, and much of her work 
is too subtle and complicated for the average adolescent. 
But as a humorist who delighted in the utter absurdities 
of everyday life, as a sympathizer with the minor, as 
well as major, tragedies, as one who understood and 
cared about the many difficulties of childhood, she was 
immensely popular as a speaker and as a writer with 
both schoolgirls and schoolboys. She took trouble to 
know the point of view of the young because she 
genuinely wanted to know it. As a magistrate she was 
particularly interested in juvenile offenders, and was 
proud of the fact that very small witnesses, sometimes 
speechless with fright, would talk without shyness if 
taken on her knee—as sometimes happened! She 
loved being with her own children and whatever the 
pressure of work was never “too busy ” when they 
wanted her. 


I want, here, to suggest which of her writings seem 
to be of special interest to young readers. Chief of these 
is the celebrated “‘ Provincial Lady ” series, which surely 
immortalizes pre-war family life. The social background 
is that of the professional classes living in the country, 
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but the Provincial Lady, her husband, and her young son 
and daughter, are Any Family, Anywhere. The Diary of 
a Provincial Lady first appeared week by week in the 
pages of Time and Tide, and was at once immensely 
popular. Readers saw themselves and their own homes 
in domestic and financial difficulties, schoolroom crises, 
family ups and downs; saw their own children being 
at once impossible, lovable, absurd, obstructive, well- 
meaning, irrational and yet oh-so-rational in their own 
eyes, crazily light-hearted as only happy children can 
be. This familiar state of affairs can hardly ever have been 
described with greater accuracy, sympathy, humour, 
resignation and dauntlessness. 


The “ Diary ” was based on the author’s own home 
life in Devonshire in 1930. “Robin ” and “ Vicky” 
were her own son and daughter, and I think it is true 
to say that every utterance made by them in the book is 
verbatim reporting. I remember well the solemn indigna- 
tion which which Robin, then aged twelve, announced 
that his mother’s book was very “ libellous ” in that it 
attributed to him some misdeeds of his younger sister. 


The Diary of a Provincial Lady was published in book 
form and, owing to its great success, was followed by a 
sequel, The Provincial Lady Goes Further. Later came 
The Provincial Lady in America, describing a lecture tour 
through the Eastern and Middle-Western States of 
America; a subject much in demand for lectures to 
schools. Finally, The Provincial Lady in War-time; 
a memorable and amusing account of the “ phoney ” 
war, when Miss Delafield worked for some months in a 
big London A.R.P. canteen while waiting to go to 
France for the Ministry of Information. To read it 
to-day is to re-live the humours, the impatiences, the 
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anxieties and confusions, the boundless enthusiasms of 
those early months before the invasion of the Low 
Countries, before the blitzes. Evacuees, refugees, 
zealous A.R.P. workers and canteen-eers, zealous 
temporary officials—they’re all here ! 


Now the Devonshire home of which E. M. Delafield 
wrote in the “ Dairies,” so unsentimentally yet so proudly 
and affectionately, has gone into strangers’ hands. 
“Robin” lost his life while serving in the Army ; 
“ Vicky ” is a sergeant in the W.A.A.F. Their father is 
winding-up over five years’ A.R.P. work. Once more— 
and how deeply to be regretted—here is a situation in 
which all too many readers must see “‘ themselves.” 


The daily round has also been admirably shown in 
E. M. Delafield’s Punch articles and in other dialogues and 
sketches. She was an adept at catching and reproducing 
the idea and the idiom of the moment. Young readers 
may as‘. if people really talked “like that ” a few years 
ago ; they can take it that if E. M. Delafield wrote it so, 
then it was so. Two volumes of these sketches, rich in 
fun and topical commentary, have been published : 
General Impressions and As Others Hear Us. Some of her 
most entertaining work was done after 1939 in Punch in 
her burlesques of the war-time activities of the 
inhabitants of “ Little Fiddle-on-the-Green,” a typical 
English village in which a group of stalwarts, led by the 
matchless Miss Littlemug, prepared for invasion, faced 
the black-out, coped with rationing and careless talk, and 
refused for one moment to admit the possibilities of 
defeat. Perhaps, despite the paper shortage, some 
publisher will reproduce in book form these absurdities, 
shrewdities and gallantries of the first four years of war 
on the Home Front. 
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In Straw without Bricks, E. M. Delafield wrote, at her 
American publisher’s request, “a funny book about 
Russia.” To do this she spent some months there in 
1936, under conditions of considerable discomfort. It 
met with little approval from the prevailing mad-about- 
Russia school of thought ; but it made the people of the 
great Soviet Union seem, to the average reader, human, 
capable of natural frailties, emotions and understanding, 
for the first time. 


Though she never wrote a book for children, E. M. 
Delafield wrote one brilliantly clever book about them : 
Nothing is Safe. It is a study of Terry and Julia, children 
of divorced parents, and the bewilderments and fears of 
these two, tossed from home to home with nothing 
settled in their lives except their devotion to each other 
and to their dog. With ruthless, heartrending clarity it 
presents one aspect of the problem of the separated 
home ; and the picture is the more moving because it is 
all seen through the eyes of eleven-year-old Julia, who 
suffers through her protective love for her sensitive 
brother really more than on her own account. Many 
intelligent adolescents may, for different reasons, be 
interested to consider so vital a problem; certainly they 
will appreciate the sympathy and insight with which 
the children’s griefs and joys are shown throughout. 


Schoolgirls may also like E. M. Delafield’s first 
published book, Ze//a Sees Herself. It is a psychological 
study of a girl first uncritical of herself at her convent 
school, then growing up and beginning to see herself 
more as others saw her. 


E. M. Delafield was herself a great reader of 
“juveniles ” of the Victorian era. She read and re-read 
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the works of such writers as Mrs. Ewing, Louisa M. 
Alcott, Mrs. Sherwood, Elizabeth Wetherall, and others 
less well known. R. L. Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 
Anstey’s Vice Versa, Mme. de Ségur’s Malheurs de Sophie, 
and others on which she and her sister were brought up, 
were subsequently passed on to her children. But the 
Victorian author to whom she was most devoted was 
Charlotte M. Yonge. From her numerous books she 
could quote wholesale and was never at a loss in cross- 
examination by other “ fans ” on even the most minor 
incidents and characters of the books. No author 
afforded her greater pleasure or relaxation. I think she 
never travelled anywhere, from childhood onwards, 
without a Charlotte M. Yonge tucked into her suitcase. 
It seemed fitting that when she died her large and 
treasured collection of Miss Yonge’s writings should be 
presented to the Exeter City Library as a permanent 
memorial to two west country writers whose names 
may long be remembered. 




















THE HORSE FROM INDIA 
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This unusual story about life in a racing stable will appeal to 
readers of all ages. 
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